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ABSTRACT 

Combining academic prose, some narrative, a poem, and 
some literary criticism, this project paper presents a theoretical 
framework for the literature base of the curriculum the teacher hopes 
to make operational on various levels over several years. The first 
section of the paper discusses the goals and various approaches of 
multicultural education. The second section focuses on how readers 
see, know, and create the world. The third section of the paper 
discusses in depth how a class worked through Toni Morrison's novel 
"The Bluest Eye." The fourth section "leaps" from linguistics to 
literature, discussing linguistic anchors in social space, the role 
of metaphors in generating vision and defining ways of seeing, and 
what all this has to do with reading. The fifth section of the paper 
offers two examples that seek to combine the goals of multicultural 
education with the academic rigor and cultural capital associated 
with authors like Shakespeare. Contains 75 notes and 55 references. 
(RS) 
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Preface 



When I pulled this project from the bag of ideas I keep in my classroom 
desk, I knew that it was too big. In fact, I apologized for its size and 
scope in the two page proposal which launched my reading and 
writing. I realize, now, that after a year at Teachers College, I have just 
begun. 

This paper represents one piece of the entire project. It is the 
theoretical framework for the literature base of the curriculum I hope 
to make operational on various levels over the next several years. The 
theoretical frame for the telecommunication section has been 
researched, but not written. The actual stories to be used and the 
writing assignments which will ask students to examine 'sites of 
learning' in stories will be designed by the three teachers -Ray Pultinas 
at Dewitt-Clinton, Candy Systra at The School for the Physical City, and 
me. 

I've created a collage. You'll find some academic prose, some narrative, 
a poem, and some literary criticism in this project. My hope is that the 
alchemy will create an understanding of the power of a good piece of 
literature and a lively discussion of various voices around it to 
transport people to new and multiple understandings. 
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What is Multicultural Education? 






"If we are to successfully educate all of our children, we 
must work to remove the blinders built of stereotypes, 
monocultural instructional methodologies, ignorance, 
social distance, biased research, and racism. We must 
work to destroy those blinders so that it is possible to 
really see, to really know the students we teach... I pray 
for all of us the strength to teach our children what they 
must learn, and the humility and wisdom to learn from 
them so that we might better teach." 

-Lisa Delpit Other People's Children . 



To speak of 'multicultural education' requires considerable care in defining 
terms and making dear one's attitudes and expectations about what constitutes 
culture and about the goals and aims of education. The discourse around 
multicultural education is rich and complicated, and it is central to our efforts to 
prepare an increasingly diverse population for life and dtizenship in a pluralistic 
democracy. James Banks, a leader in the field, begins his recent book An 
Introduction to Multicultural Education by stating the essence of the aims of 
multicultural education. 

Education within a pluralistic sodety should affirm and 
help students understand their home and community 
cultures. However, it should also help free them from 
their cultural boundaries. To create and maintain a dvic 
community that works for the common good, education 
in a democratic sodety should help students acquire the 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills they will need to 
participate in dvic action to make sodety more equitable 
and just.i 



1 James Banks. An Introduction to Multiculturalism (Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1994), 1 . 
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It is difficult to argue with the goals as they are stated here, yet the 
multicultural education movement has sparked considerable debate in schools and 
in schools of education nationwide. The debate slides along a continuum of 
perspectives, the poles of which are commonly called "cultural pluralism" and 
"assimilationism." Cultural pluralism was originally defined by Horace Kallen in 
1974 and its main tenets include accepting and continuing to accept the values of 
other cultures, their beliefs, customs, social codes and political traditions. In this 
model all cultures are viewed as equal and ought to be respected and valued for 
their own coherence, sense of integrity and logic. Cultural pluralism describes a true 
'multi' - culturally model where many cultures co-exist, are valued and respected as 
their own entities and there is no attempt to take pieces from them in order to 
combine them into one. 

At the other pole is the "assimilation" model. While believers in this model 
accept the importance of understanding multiple beliefs systems and respecting 
many cultures, the main goal is the amalgamation of all group into the mainstream. 
This belief encourages cross-cultural ’understanding, and holds as its premise that 
students will learn from other cultures and adopt pieces of cultures which 
complement their own. The goal here is to embrace and blend all cultures into one 
pluralistic community. 




Cultural 

Pluralism 



Assimilation 
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The debate over the literary canon is the most popular forum for arguing 
these two points of view. It appears regularly in the popular press. Should our 
students be required to read Homer, Plato, Dante, Milton? In the New York Tunes 
on June 5, 1988 an article entitled "The Battle of the Books" by James Atlas 
chronicled the academy's struggle with canonicity. "Why should Melville and 
Emerson dominate the syllabus? argued renegade professors from Johns Hopkins 
and Northwestern, Queens College and Berkeley." In 1987 students at Stanford 
marched with Jesse Jackson and chanted, "Hey, Hey, ho ho, Western culture's got to 
go." Educators and politicians and eventually publishers of anthologies and 
textbooks were forced to choose sides. As the debate has become a discussion, it is 
clear that any efforts to create 'multicultural education' will necessarily fall 
somewhere along the continuum between cultural pluralism and assimilationism. 
Both philosophies need to run beneath different parts of multicultural goals in 
educating children for a pluralistic, yet united democracy. 

The word 'multiculturalism' has become problematic because of the polarity 

of the debate. It has come to be associated with a denial of all western culture and a 

sense of relativism run rampant. If we examine the roots of the movement to 

diversify educational practices, however, we find that multicultural education, 

originally called intercultural education, emerged in the 1920s from Western 

democratic ideals. Indeed, Banks argues that: 

One of its major aims is to close the gap between the 
Western democratic ideals of equality and justice and the 
societal practices that contradict those ideals, such as 
discrimination based on race, gender and social class. 2 

If, indeed, we are educating children for citizenry in a pluralistic community, we 
need to ask ourselves what skills and knowledge base do they need for citizenship 

2 ibid.. 2. 

ERjt 
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in our current society? How are our schools functioning as agents of socialization 
and social change? Why is it appropriate that any discussion around educational 
reform include issues of multiculturalism? Why is an issue so central to 
democracy, so politically charged that it is difficult to discuss? 

Multicultural education is not a fad. It is a reality born of population growth 
in this country and the power of racial and cultural turmoil at the heart of our 
national identity. In a recent lecture at Teacher's College, James Banks offered four 
reasons to continue serious scholarly work in the area of multicultural education.3 
A quick look at the waves of debate and disagreement about the OJ Simpson trial 
and acquittal and the arguments around Affirmative Action reveal a nation in crisis 
over race. While 'the color line' in America has been drawn historically between 
white and black, racial issues between African-Americans and Hispanics are 
bubbling to the surface and are complicated as the economic classes are pried further 
and further apart. The depth and breadth of racial crisis in America is evident in 
the popular press and is reflected in the vociferous concern about how best to 
approach multicultural education in the nation's schools. 

According to Banks, the U.S. Census Bureau estimates that by the year 2000 
one out of three Americans will be a person of color and by the year 2050 fully 47% 
of the nation's population will be people of color. Add to that the growing gap 
between the rich and the poor and the shrinking of the middle class in America and 
it all adds up to fear (mostly white fear) about demographic changes. Part of the 
reason that multicultural education draws such heat in educational reform and has 
itself been marginalized by universities and schools of education, is that it provides 
a socially sanctioned forum to demonstrate the fear about the changing ethnic fabric 

3 The four points which follow were put forth in a lecture by James Banks at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, April 17, 1996. 



of our country. 

Thirdly, Banks contends that the dominant, mainstream culture is being 
forced to face the fact that the workplace will be diverse and colorful. Facing that 
reality means that white middle class American must face its own fear about loss of 
power in society. By the year 2000 83% of the new people in the work force will not 
be white males. Not only will the workplace necessarily change, but the power of 
the culture will need to be shared. People with cultural, economic and political 
power fear the change. 

The logical culmination of Banks's first three points is his fourth -a vision. 
America, he asserts, is in the process of reshaping its national identity. 

Multicultural education is a large part of that process. Educators and educational 
reforms are examining our school systems and the hegemony which perpetuates 
racial and economic stratification. We are learning to rethink and re-vise or see 
again our history as a nation and in so doing we are looking again at our schools. 
What do we expect of schooling in our diverse society and how will we achieve it? 



What are the Goals of Multicultural Education in our Schools? 

As a body of theoretical and conceptual work on multicultural education 

solidifies, and schools and universities have begun to adopt and institutionalize the 

ideas of multicultural education, the goals have been clarified and refined A 

Regardless of any given approach to multicultural work, most people in the field 

agree on the following goals - as stated by Banks (1994). 

• increase educational equality for both gender groups, for 
students from diverse ethnic and cultural groups, and for 
exceptional stud ents. 

4 Major thinkers in the field have produced scholarly work including Banks, 1973, 1988, 1994; Lynch, 
1986, Modgil, Vermin, Mallick, and Modgil, 1986; Sleeter and Grant, 1988, Vera, 1989. 
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• help all students, including White mainstream students, to 
develop the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to 
function in and contribute to a pluralistic society. 

• help all students to develop cross-cultural competencies in 
order to live harmoniously in a diverse global community. 

All of these goals seem reasonable, hardly radical, but turning the theory into 
practice becomes immediately politicized. Schooling in this country is largely a 
socialization process and so educating a diverse student body immediately calls into 
question issues of cultural, linguistic and social codes. Achieving the goals of 
multicultural education, then, in different parts of the country, in different school 
settings presents very different dilemmas. 

The issues in an urban school with large Hispanic, Asian, and/ or African- 
American student populations might revolve around the power politics between a 
colorful classroom and a white teacher. Lisa Delpit paints a statistical picture which 
suggests that while the number of nonwhite students increases, the number of 
teachers from non white groups threatens to fall below 10 percent. 5 The Dean of 
Harvard Graduate School of Education in 1985 put it this way "Most teachers who 
teach today's children are white; tomorrow's teaching force will be even more so. "6 
Such issues are complex and involve teacher education and cultural awareness as 
well as careful examination of teacher expectations for students of color. A wealthy 
suburban high school of mostly white students presents different issues. The power 
politic in those classrooms might concern the marginalization of the few students of 
color in the class or the difficulty of asking those students to represent the 
perspective of their entire race or ethnicity. They might feel silenced by the burden 

5 Delpit Other People’s Children Cultural Conflicts in the Classroom (New York: The New Press), 105. 

6 P.A. Graham, “Black Teachers: A Drastically Scarce Resource,” The Kappa 68,8 (1987) as quoted in 
Delpit, p. 105 
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of being a representative to the mostly white culture of the school. 



Beyond the politics of the classroom, issues concerning curriculum, language 
diversity, teacher expectation, assessment practices, learning styles and resource 
availability all hover around any attempt to build a multicultural education for our 
nation's students. Diagram k hopes to illustrate the scope and pervasiveness of the 
issues. While it is impossible to isolate the issues from one another, it is also 
cumbersome to try to discuss all aspects of multicultural education at once. For the 
purposes of this paper we'll examine issues of content in curriculum and how the 
instructional theories of teachers are influenced and empowered by the politics of 
race, culture and power in the classroom setting. What texts should we teach to 
whom and how should we teach them? 



ERIC 





Diagram N 

The issues a multicultural education is likely to touch. 








Various Approaches to a Multicultural Curriculum. 

Banks has condensed the various approaches to diversifying the content of 
current curriculums in schools. The aim is to include the various voices and 
multiple perspectives that comprise our nation's history. "Only a curriculum that 
reflects the experiences of a wide range of groups in the United States and the world, 
and the interests of these groups, is in the national interest and is consistent with 
the public good." 7 They range from minimal efforts to add voices to the existing 
traditional content to turning the classroom into a laboratory of democracy where 
students choose social issues to study and take community action to solve them. As 
Banks organizes the approaches they run from the simplest efforts to full scale 
curricular reform. 



•Level 1: Contributions Approach 

Focus on heroes, holidays, and discrete cultural elements. 

•Level 2: Additive Approach 

Content, concepts, themes, and perspectives are added to the 
curriculum without changing its structure. 

•Level 3: The Transformation Approach 

The structure of the curriculum is changed to enable students 
to view concepts, issues, events, and themes from the 
perspective of diverse ethnic and cultural groups. 

• Level 4: The Social Action Approach 

Students make decisions on social issues and take actions to help 
solve them. 

[taken from Banks, Introduction to Multicultural Education, 1994, p 25.) 

Each stage has different perils in implementation and the setting of the school and 
the classroom community changes the nature of the dangers. It is not until a school 



7 Banks, 23. 
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reaches Level 3 that they are institutionalizing the goals of a multicultural 
education. 

Ultimately, Banks believes that multiculturalism is more a way of thinking 
than it is lists of material or lists of cultures 'to cover.' "It's a way of asking 
questions, a way of conceptualizing." 8 Students need to know that knowledge is 
socially constructed and what is taught, typically, in school is the result of decisions 
made by powerful people -educators, politicians, and publishers - not by some 
absolute authority. Banks advocates that "We should teach students that knowledge 
is a social construction, that it reflects the perspective, experiences, and values of the 
people and cultures that construct it and that it is dynamic, changing and debated 
among knowledge creators and users. "9 If the curriculum embraces this notion it 
can more easily include multiple voices and perspectives. 

Students need not learn separately about the Asian, the Jewish, the African, 
the Hispanic experience, the rich, the poor, the male, the female, the childhood 
experience in America, but students can explore a concept or an event in history 
from various ways of seeing. Students should be encouraged to interrogate texts. 
They should read to look through multiple perspectives as they make sense of the 
material; they should ask themselves to examine the stories from various vantage 
points. W.C. Booth has written that every student ought to come to respect the 
powers of at least two contrasting ways of looking at or grasping whatever work is 
being studied, he know that only when alternative possibilities come alive "are we 
driven beyond imitation into thought/'t o in their searching, with the teacher as a 
guide, students will create their own understanding of that moment in time, and 



8 Banks. 88. 

9 ibid. . 5. 

10 W.C. Booth The Company ive keep: An ethics of fiction. (Berkeley: University of California Press 
1988). 337. 
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understand that there are different ways of knowing it. 

Sell hooks sees a move toward multicultural education as a challenge to 
teachers "to recognize the narrow boundaries that have shaped the way knowledge 
is shared in the classroom." We need to examine not only the texts we use, but how 
we teach them and how various voices are heard in the communities of our 
classrooms, hooks says that multiculturalism "forces us all to recognize our 
complicity in accepting and perpetuating biases of any kind. Students are eager to 
break through barriers to knowing. They are willing to surrender to the wonder of 
re-leaming and learning ways of knowing that go against the grain. When we as 
educators, allow our pedagogy to be radically changed by our recognition of a 
multicultural world... we can teach in ways that transform consciousness, creating a 
climate of free expression that is the essence of a truly liberatory.. .education." n 
Multicultural education, in all its various stages and settings, needs to challenge our 
very ways of seeing and knowing the world. In an increasingly diverse culture and 
a growing global population, we must learn how to communicate across difference 
so that we might see and know another person's point of view. 

Maxine Greene sees the issues around multiculturalism in education as a 
redefining of the conflict which shaped our nation - namely the creative and 
energized conflict between individualism and the need for a strong social 
community. She writes, "Multiculturalism sharpens the dilemma in many ways, 
once the distinctiveness and passion of multiple voices are attended to, and once the 
need for conformity or, at least, common agreement becomes urgent. The 
community we are seeking, however, ought not to be identified with conformity. "12 
Through understanding differences, through learning to look, learn and know our 

11 bell hooks, Teaching to Transgress (New York: Routledge), 44. 

12 Maxine Greene, “Multiculturalism, Community, and the Arts” in The Need for Story: Cultural Diversity in 
Classroom and Community (Illinois, NCTE, 1994), 21. 



own cultural identities we can envision and create community in the spirit of 
Dewey's sense of 'doing democracy.' We need to actively, thoughtfully create 
community in our classrooms and in our schools and encourage students to practice 
the process of creating culture and valuing difference. 



II. How do we see, know, and create the world? 

It is seeing which establishes our place in the 
surrounding world; we explain that world with 
words, but words can never undo the fact that we 
are surrounded by it. The relation between what 
we see and what we know is never settled. 

John Berger, Ways of Seeing 

The room was stuffy and suddenly silent. My tongue was dry and swollen 
and seemed stuck behind my teeth. I waited and wondered when I'd be released. 

The interview committee consisted of six people around an oval table asking me 
questions about my teaching experiences and watching me. I felt their eyes. I 
wondered what they thought they knew of me from what they saw. 

"You've talked a lot about your teaching life." He paused and studied the 
transcripts on the table in front of him. "You've studied for a lot of years," he said 
punching the official papers with his index finger. "In all that schooling what was 
your most powerful intellectual experience?" I didn't have to search for an answer. 
My mind took me instantly to a classroom in Vermont and a discussion of Chekov's 
play, The Seagull. It was August and the final of five summers of reading and 
writing about literature. I had chosen an acting class as a reward for the hard work I 
felt I'd done in the rigorous pursuit of literary criticism and composition theory. I 
thought acting would be less demanding and more fun. 




* * * * * 
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I had read The Seagull and studied my part, but I was not at all prepared for 
the epiphany which occurred in the stale heat of that classroom. The professor 
asked me simple questions. "What does Trigorin want in this scene?" I answered 
with ease and confidence. I offered a reasonable explanation and supported it with 
several specific references to previous scenes in the play. My professor smiled 
patiently. "But what does he want?" she asked again. I flipped, a little frantic, 
through my notes and found more evidence from the text. My professor pushed 
again. "But what does he really want to do in life? More than anything else, what 
does he wish he could do?" I grew frustrated and felt anger stir in my stomach and 
float into a warmth in my face. Was she questioning my ability to read the play? I 
had provided and substantiated an interpretation. Why was she insisting on 
another reading? Unfortunately I can't recall how she encouraged me to move 
from my academic, carefully grounded literary view. Through her persistent 
questioning and enthusiasm about acting, she invited me to leave my seat as a 
critical reader and step into the character of Trigorin as I might walk in his shoes on 
stage. She asked me to see with an actor's eyes, and the play was transformed. 

Once I stood in his part, walked in his shoes and considered the constructed, 
fictive reality of a stage peopled by Chekhov, I could see clearly that Trigorin wanted. 
I wanted to fish. I was a professional writer. I suffered to see the world as a writer 
sees. I was compelled to write what I saw. Visions tormented me until I could 
release my struggles with words. I wanted many things, but I saw, quite suddenly, 
that I wished to be blind to the paradox and pain a writer sees in the world. I 
wanted to fish; I wanted to be content. I was he -Trigorin. 

My literary answers were carefully supported by the text, and they were solid 
interpretations of the character, but my professor was right, too. Trigorin never 





actually said that he wanted to fish, but my professor had tapped into the engine of 
his most basic human desire. When I read Trigorin's part as an actor might read, I 
discovered Trigorin as a human being with palpable human desires. The play 
bloomed before me, inflated a world that had been flat on the literary page until I 
read myself into his character and saw his world with his eyes. 

I walked out of that class reeling. After five summers of reading and writing 
about literature, I had learned, again, how to read. With an actor's eyes, the world of 
literature was transformed. There was a whole new set of questions to ask and the 
text, now a script, demanded different energy from me as a reader. 



I sat back and relaxed in the chair. I'd been lost in my own storytelling. I'd 
discovered and reinvented the power of that moment of learning in the process of 
telling the story to the interview committee. Since then I have retold the story of 
my most powerful intellectual experience many times, and its narrative continually 
inspires inquiry and reflection. 



Narrative as a form of inquiry has received, recently, considerable attention 
from many types of thinkers. Literary theory has, of course, always considered the 
power of narrative to make meaning, but recently, the growth of the reader- 
response movement and an emphasis on teaching writing as a process rather than a 
prescript has energized the field. The reader-response movement encourages 
readers to join writers in the act of creating meaning. Through its thinking readers 
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